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they be taken as " given," as " ultimates," or even as " mysteries," the 
philosopher is surely under obligation to state what his principle con- 
tains. And when this is done, we are back among the old problems 
which the new assumption was planned to avoid. 

In fine, the Fragment is a constructive sketch based on wide learn- 
ing, marked by keen insight, and directed to the maintenance of spir- 
itual convictions. By its negative characteristics, as well as by its 
conclusions, it leads to the fundamental problems of contemporary 
thinking. And these are none the less suggestive because, explicitly 
or without our full appreciation, they involve the historic issues of 
the classical systems. 

A. C. Armstrong. 
Wesleyan University. 

Modem Science and Materialism. By Hugh Elliot. Longmans, 

Green and Co., London, 19 19. — pp. 211. 

Mr. Elliot, following the professed "destruction of metaphysical 
pseudo-knowledge " (p. 7) in his Modem Science and the Illusions of 
Professor Bergson, addresses himself in this work to the task of 
constructing, a philosophy which shall be, in its main features, more 
certain and enduring than the classic systems of philosophy. The 
reader of the book detects at the start that this is an attempt to re- 
deem philosophy by basing it on the conclusions of the physical and 
biological sciences. " Science . . . alone," the author tells us, " can 
furnish the data of philosophy. If there is any knowledge attainable 
that can truly be called philosophic, it is such knowledge only as is 
yielded by a study of the various sciences" (p. 11). In accordance 
with this belief, approximately one-half of the volume is devoted to a 
sketch of the "all-embracing" (p. 8), i.e., the philosophically signifi- 
cant, principles of the above mentioned disciplines. Chapter I is an 
account of certain striking features of the stellar universe; Chapter 
II relates the romance of atoms and electrons, and tells something 
about energy. The function of these chapters is partly to lay a foun- 
dation for the discussion, later in the work, of materialism, partly to 
catch the imagination of the reader by contrasting the world in its 
largest with the world in its smallest dimensions, and, for the re- 
mainder, to suggest what an insignificant creature man is — how 
" oppressed and baffled " (p. 12) he should feel in this vast and im- 
personal universe. Chapters III and IV, entitled respectively Life 
and Consciousness, and The Fallacy of Vitalism, argue that the 
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organism, despite its alleged strangeness here, is yet in one essential 
respect very much at home, being a part of the natural order, and no 
miracle. Life is but " a name for certain properties of protoplasm " 
(p. ioo) ; organic responses are "ordinary cases of the redistribution 
of matter and energy" (p. 158). The philosophical summary of 
these postulates of science, together with one additional feature, is 
the theory of Materialism, expounded in Chapter V. The theses of 
materialism are three, viz., the universality of law, the non-existence 
of purpose, and the unreality of consciousness as an entity. The 
second proposition means, in effect, the same as the first. The third 
thesis is most novel, and, in the opinion of the author, of greatest 
significance as it marks the advance from a partly speculative to a 
wholly scientific materialistic conception. "The ancient materialists 
believed to a certain extent ... in the existence of souls. They 
asserted their materialism only by the theory that these entities were 
material in character. . . . The scientific materialist of today does 
not believe in any separate existence of this kind whatever. He 
regards what is called soul or mind as identical with certain physical 
processes passing in a material brain" (pp. 144, 145). It is hardly 
too much to say that the volume before us was written under the 
stimulus furnished by the conception that consciousness, whatever 
else it may be, is not of the nature of things. 

The final chapter, entitled Idealism, differs curiously from the pre- 
ceding ones. Here it is revealed that materialism, so far from being 
"the only true philosophy" (p. 174) is but a provisional statement of 
such a philosophy for purposes of scientific investigation. To settle 
truly the nature of matter it is necessary to enquire into the knowing 
process, beginning, as one would expect, with the "experiences . . . 
of a newly-born infant" (p. 175). Starting with the assumption — 
which is never recognized as such — that "sensations are the only 
fundamental reality . . . and association . . . the only fundamental 
process" (pp. 200, 201), Mr. Elliot sketches a theory which differs 
from Berkeley's only in respects dictated by the conception that con- 
sciousness is not an affair of images, and is not constituted of any 
separate stuff or material. But the result is essentially the same. 
For the former writer as for the latter, matter is a constructed some- 
what — for Mr. Elliot, a cluster, or "clot", (p. 187) of sensations. 
" Sensations, originally free, begin to Hang together in little groups. 
Here we get matter. The little groups hang together in larger 
groups, and we get the beginnings of science. The larger groups 
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hang together, and we have the greatest generalizations of science. 
. . . Materialism is the name for the great scheme of associated sen- 
sations which represent all knowledge" (pp. 203, 204). "Idealism 
holds the field [as valid metaphysics], but scientific materialism does 
not conflict with it, as crude materialism has always done" (p. 145). 
The amateurishness of this system of philosophy could be passed 
over in silence were it not for the missionary earnestness with which 
it is proclaimed. To one who proposes to rescue us from the shame 
of all but willful ignorance, it is fair to point out that the postulate 
of uniformity, or of relevant difference, needs in most circles of 
philosophers no preaching whatever. If teleology and purpose are 
still spoken of, it should be understood that these words do not sug- 
gest to the informed reader the capricious " irruption of any spirit- 
ualistic factor" (p. 194), which is as distasteful to the philosopher 
as to Mr. Elliot, but the fact that workers in this field regard it as 
their business to investigate the good as much as the true. Our 
author should have extended his reading in philosophy beyond the 
works of Bergson, James, and Russell before starting on his crusade. 
Had he done this, he would have discovered that the " immovable 
rock [recently] established by physiology" (p. 13) — to-wit, that the 
mind is not the shadow or ghost of the brain — is, expressed or im- 
plied, a commonplace of the philosophic tradition which flows from 
Plato and Aristotle to Hegel, and is continued at the present time by 
writers of whom Mr. Bosanquet is a notable representative. I believe 
Mr. Elliot would be greatly surprised should he chance to read each 
article of his scientific materialism in the works of the latter writer. 
In general the criticism to be passed on the first five chapters of 
the work is, not that the generalizations to which they give rise 
are false, but rather, insignificant. The difficult work of philosophy 
lies in the jungle beyond this cleared field. It is not easy to speak 
as charitably of the author's " idealism " as of his " materialism." 
Surely the presuppositions of the former doctrine are too near those 
of uncriticised common-sense, and the conclusion that matter is 
" clotted sensations " too utterly barren, to be taken seriously at the 
present time. Mr. Elliot should have learned that the postulate of 
sensationalism, on which he erects his metaphysics, is the other half 
of the postulate that mind is a thing, and should have pilloried the 
first conception along with the second. In this way does metaphysics 
force itself, in one or another of its worst forms, on those who pro- 
fess least respect for it. 

Brown University. A. H. Jones. 



